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notes the goodly noise they made there); and, in conclusion, the
exciting ceremonial of bestowing her maternal benediction on her
newly-baptized babe, the poor queen had been kept in a complete
hurry of spirits for many hours. The natural consequence of such
imprudence was, that on the day after she was indisposed, and on
the Wednesday received all the rites of the Roman Catholic church
for the dying. Nevertheless she amended, and was certainly
better; but she did not live over the night of October 24

The king left Hampton Court directly for Windsor, part of his
council remaining to order the funeral. In a despatch from the
council to the ambassador of Prance, the death of the queen is
clearly attributed to having been suffered to take cold and eat
improper food.

The day after her death she was embalmed; the next day, in
the chamber of presence, a hearse with twenty-four tapers was
set up. This done, the corpse was reverently conveyed from the
place where she died, placed under the hearse, and covered with a
rich pall of cloth of gold; lights were burning night and day,
with sis torches and wax lights upon the altar, divine service
being performed. All ladies were in mourning habits, with white
kerchiefs over their heads and shoulders, kneeling about the
hearse. A watch of these ladies, with the princess Mary at their
head as chief mourner, was kept nightly in the queen's chamber
round the royal corpse to the last day of October, when the
bishop of Carlisle, her almoner, assisted by the sub-dean and the
bishop of Chichester, performed all ceremonies, and attended the
removal of the coffin, with great state and solemnity, to Hampton
Court chapel, till November 12, when the queen's funeral procession
set out from Hampton to Windsor, for interment in St. George's
chapel, which was done with all the pomp and majesty possible.
The princess Mary paid all the duty of a daughter to her friendly
stepmother, by attending as chief mourner. In every instance
the rites of the ancient church were performed. Queen Jane was
interred in the midst of the choir at St. George's chapel; an
epitaph was composed for her, comparing her, in death, to th$
pho3nix, from whose death another phcenis, Edward "VI., sprang.

Two queens of Henry had been previously consigned to their
last repose, but not with royal pomp. Katharine of Arragon was
buried as his brother's widow, and not as his wife. As to Ajone
Boleyn, her poor mangled corpse was not vouchsafed, as far as
.her unloving spouse was aware, the religious rites bestowed on
the remains of thetiiost wretched mendicant who expires on the
highway of our Christian land. Jane Seymour was the first
spouse, out of three, whom he owned at her death as'Ms